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AUTHOR'S PREFACE vii 

larly in the unfavourable environment of a general 
prejudice they present themselves but timidly to 
the light of day. All the more luxuriantly do they 
spring up and flourish when the time is ripe. In 
this way, just before the completion of my own 
study, I heard by accident of the admirable work 
of the pastor of Schmoditten, Dr. J. Hildebrand, 
and I was astonished to find that it was the outcome 
of a feeling identical with my own. 

" Only too long has the great mass of our people 
allowed the dark and unpleasant side of the events 
of 1806-7 to divert its sorrowful gaze from what 
was true and noble in those years. Only too 
completely has the name 'Jena — 1806' cast into 
shadow and oblivion the name of ' Preussisch 
Eylau, 1807.' . . . Here, at Eylau, was the place 
and the opportunity wherein the glory of the 
Prussian arms, forfeited wholesale by the neglect 
and senility of its leaders at Jena, was most honour- 
ably retrieved in detaU." 

So says Dr. Hildebrand in his preface.^ 
That the battle of Eylau did not end in complete 
victory, that indeed no serious attempt was made 
to seize the laurels half won, was no fault of the 

^ Dr. J. Hildebrand, Die ScMacht bei Pr. Eylau (Quedlinburg, 
1906. H. C. Huch). 
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Prussian corps. It was dependent upon the decision 
of a foreign commander-in-chief, and had to submit 
to the unfortunate consequences of this decision. 
Its own leaders at least were for fighting on, and 
had fate allowed them to do so, and led them to 
success, then would the victors of Eylau have been 
recognized and honoured by history as the men 
who revenged the disasters of Jena and Auerstedt 
and restored the miUtary glory of Prussia. 

That fate ordained otherwise detracts nothing 
from their merit. Their just claim to the undying 
gratitude of the Fatherland cannot be contested 
and must not be ignored. Honour to their memory ! 

THE AUTHOR. 
KQniosbbbq, E. Prussia. 



DAS EISEN 

Lang genug als Dichter und Denker priesen 
Oder hohnten and're das Volk der Deutschen; 
Aber endlich folgten des Wortes Taten 
Taten des Schwertes. 

Nicht des Geistes, sondem des Schwertes Scharfe 

Gab dir alles, wiedererstand'nes Deutschland , . . 

Ruhm und Einheit, auss're Macht und Wohlfahrt 

Dankst du dem EisenI 

Lass die Harfen tonen von Siegesgesangen ! 
Aber halte mitten im Jubel Wache ! 
Unter Lorbeerzweigen und Myrtenreifem 
Trage das Schlachtschwert ! 

Denn die Zeit ist ehem, und Feinde drau'n dir 
Wie am Hofe Etzels den Nibelungen; 
Selbst zur Kirche nur in den blanken Briinnen 
Gingen die Helden. 

And're Zeiten, and're Geschlechter kommen . . . 
Und dem spaten Enkel, der deine Taten 
Dankbar segnet, werden des Bjrieges Waffen 
Weider zur Pflugschar. 

Lbuthold. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 

In preparing the English translation of this work 
it has been thought advisable to recast the maps. 
In those of the original, several successive positions 
of the troops are shown on one sheet, by different 
conventions and colours ; in the present volume 
separate maps in black and white are employed for 
each situation shown. Three additional maps are 
included, one to show the territories of Prussia in 
1806 — ^her eastern frontiers then being very different 
from those of to-day — and two of the Jena opera- 
tions, to indicate the initial situation from which 
the narrative starts. 

An important footnote referring to the dispositions 
shown on Map 15 will be noticed on p. 260. 

C. F. A. 
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JENA TO EYLAU 



CHAPTER I 
FROM JENA TO MAGDEBURG 

At the Webichtholz, before the gates of Weimar, a 
fierce charge of the French cavaky had dispersed 
the remnants of the Prussian army that had escaped 
from the field of Jena on the afternoon of the 14th 
of October 1806. HaK dazed, Prince Hohenlohe, 
the general who for the first time had undergone 
decisive defeat, let himself be borne away in flight 
by his staff. Grief over the disaster so mastered 
him that his officers scarcely recognized their once 
cheerful and vigorous leader. The tension of the 
great crisis was over, and left him, sixty years old 
as he was, the prey of physical weariness. Only 
youth's elastic courage can be expected to recover 
itself when Fate has dealt it a blow Uke Jena. 
Narrowly escaping from the French horsemen, 
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and his appoiffldne a imaeu ^hb m Kleaa's 
steacL 

On kaTu^ ScmdrfyiasseB th^ Kine iaikiiJ 
Prince Hohenkrfie to aaacaBbie the acK- at 
bnig and to eoTcr the capital, or m case thk 
longer possible, to se^ to jam the East 
troops. But even in ths eiAiem ity of distiev 
personal ccHisideraticMis weie as puae i lal and mm 
insist^it as ever. E[ak^ievtfa rcccfred the 
pendent command erf the troops ci the laam 
that he had collected around him. In so doine the 
King's idea was nndoobtedlT to avcM further 
offending the sharp-ton^ned «itic who afaeadv fdt 
that he had been set aside, and was disposed to 
claim that events had bcmie out his predictioiis in 
every particular. Bnt in war blunders indneed 
by snch considerations are frequently the wonl. 
Fortunately, however, a chai^ soon came. 

Equally vague was the position of the general 
staff. Schamhorst, as chief of the staff ci the main 
army, should now have belonged to Hc^enlohe, 
and fortunate indeed would it have been for Prussia 
had he been permanently attached to the Prince. 
But he was only with that general at Xordhausen long 
enough to sketch out the orders for the passage of 
the Harz, for at that moment Massenbaeh appeared, 
after wandering hither and thither, and claimed his 
former position with the Prince. In the prevailing 
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column, although '^ officers and men dropped 
and went mad from over-exhaustion."^ 

Horses were requisitioned for the transport of the 
guns in good time, and not a gun was left behind, 
whereas those with the other columns stuck fast in 
the hiUs. For five days a daily average of 22-24 
miles was maintained. For that epoch it was a 
fine performance. It does not of course represent 
the Umit of what is humanly possible — man and 
horse can endure more than the theoretician's fancy 
imagines. No good infantry regiment of to-day 
would think a march of 24 miles extraordinary. 
Cavalry and artillery, even on bad roads, can be 
asked to do more than this — as Napoleon showed 
the Old-Prussian army in his pursuit of it. Never- 
theless, the example of this march in the midst 
of the general chaos, slackness, and discouragement 
was most inspiriting, and incidentally it showed 
what the Prussian troops could still do, in spite 
of their inadequate preparation and poor equipment 
for field service. 

Undisturbed by the enemy, the foremost Prussian 
troops soon reached the northern edge of the Harz 
at Aschersleben and Blankenburg (evening of the 
18th) ; the main bodies were at Stolberg, Hasselfelde, 
and Benneckenstein, in the mountains. Away 
to the left rear near Scharzfeld (which point he 

* Lehmann, Scharnhoratj i. 450. 
2 
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have been avoided. The reserve corps under his 
command had assembled at Fiirstenwalde ^ and was 
moving thence in the direction of Magdeburg when 
an order from the King diverted him towards Halle. 
The Duke reached this point on the 14th October. 
A fresh message directed him to take up a position 
at Merseburg, in order to keep open the Saale 
passage there for the King in case of emergency. 
The cannon-thunder of Auerstedt was distinctly 
heard in Halle, but no one hastened to the battle- 
field to find out what was going on or which way 
the decision had fallen, although the distance was but 
30 miles. Only late on the 15th and in the night 
that followed did accurate information reach Halle 
— the army beaten and retreating on Nordhausen, 
the Duke of Brunswick wounded, and Marshal 
Davout at Naumburg and Weissenfels with 30,000 
men! 

The situation was now clear, and it was equally 
clear that the only thing to be done was to defend 
the Elbe about Wittenberg and Rosslau, so as to 
cover the roads leading to BerUn — the heart of the 
monarchy. But the Duke, Uke all other Prussian 
leaders, hungered for specific orders, and sent a staff 
officer to Eisleben, as he expected that the wounded 
commander-in-chief would pass there. The orders, 
however, did not come, and the Duke remained at 

1 E.S.E. of Berlin. 
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Unhappily, by far the greater part of the casualties 
in the rank and file was in prisoners. 

But even this was not enough. Thus rudely 
awakened, the Duke might at least have thought 
of barring, with the remnant of his troops, the 
otherwise completely uncovered roads to BerUn. 
But no, he must needs make an entirely unnecessary 
forced march to reassemble his corps on the farther 
bank of the Elbe, in a camp between Zerbst and 
Gommem, a process that cost him as many men 
from exhaustion and desertion as he had lost in 
the fight of the day before. 

And so this corps, too, that in better hands would 
have formed the kernel of a fresh defence, that 
might even have ensured the re-erection of a field 
army, perished shamefully, and its fragments 
disappeared without leaving a trace into the flood 
of the general retreat. 

The Duke, we may mention, resigned his command 
"for reasons of health," and left the army. 



The wreck of the main army moved on towards 
the longed-for haven of Magdeburg. During the 
18th it reached the line Wernigerode — Aschersleben, 
entirely clear of the Harz. Bliicher on his way 
round the mountain track reached a point half- 
way between Osterode and Seesen; the Duke of 
Weimar followed him as far as the district between 
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the most natural course was at least to attempt 
to reach the Oder at Stettin. There was no EIrnst 
of Mansfeld or Bernhard of Weimar amongst them, 
and the march on Magdeburg continued. 

In the King's entourage illusory hopes of ob- 
taining peace at the cost of some small sacrifices 
were still entertained. On the 18th, at Magdeburg, 
he sent Marquis Lucchesini to Napoleon with the 
offer of " everything west of the Weser " ^ and a war 
indemnity. He then travelled by Ruppin, Oranien- 
burg, and Wrietzen to Ciistrin, which fortress he 
reached on the 20th. It is easy to-day to see how 
vain were these hopes of obtaining peace from the 
devourer at the price of such morsels. 

And, indeed, it was fortunate for the Fatherland 
that Napoleon rejected the proposal. Had he taken 
the offered hand in friendship, then Prussia and 
her grateful King would have been chained to the 
triumphal chariot of the Emperor, like Uttle Saxony 
and her Elector, and with similar results. Never 
would there have been that resurrection that, sooner 
than anyone could have imagined, was to come out 
of shame and tribulation. Napoleon forced Prussia 
into a desperate resistance, forced her to become his 
bitterest enemy and, unwisely harsh, brought about 
thereby the deliverance of Germany. 

On 19th October part of the army had already 

^ Map No. 1. 
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stitution of tactical units. Above all, there was no 
attempt to divert the fleeing wagon-trains. No one 
had thought of throwing bridges across the Elbe 
outside the fortress to enable them to stream away 
without blocking the road for troops. Wagons 
of all kinds poured through gate and street, 
and even the glacis was so completely covered 
with them that nothing could move forward or 
backward, not ten men in rank and file coxdd 
pass without climbing or crawUng, and not a gun 
on the terreplein could fire otherwise than into this 
mass of vehicles. " According to fancy one stayed 
in Magdeburg or ran out again by the back way." 

At first rations were served out casually to in- 
dividuals as they presented themselves. But soon 
the Governor began to be alarmed for his own 
garrison's supplies, and refused to give the field 
troops any more. Of requisitioning in the well- 
stored environs he would not hear. Major von dem 
Knesebeck, who had been sent in ahead, was told 
roundly that the army must " clear out." 

Every one had to fend for himself. There was so 
marked an absence of readiness to oblige the troops 
that Prince Hohenlohe, who had recovered from the 
paralysis of defeat and was once more unweariedly 
active, had some trouble in obtaining two small 
rooms for his headquarters. Difficulties of the 
meanest kind beset the mere business of command- 
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of them he told off to reinforce the Magdeburg 
garrison, which he beUeved would thereby be brought 
up to a strength of 9000. Yet in the event, when 
the town was cleared at the capitulation, no fewer 
than 24,000 presented themselves — so numerous were 
the men who, either in malice or in ignorance, 
stayed behind when their comrades marched. Had 
the Prince been able to face events with 16,000 more 
men at his back, many things would have happened 
differently. Napoleon was a true prophet indeed 
when he called Magdeburg " a mouse-trap into 
which every one that could get away after the battle 
would walk." 

Massenbach, the chief quartermaster (chief of 
staff), refused to take any part in working out the 
orders for the march — these were details with which 
he would not be troubled. All the same, it was the 
details that were all-important in the circumstances. 
This opportunity of reorganizing the shattered frag- 
ments of the army into solid units under proper 
command was the last that came, and the time for 
practising grand strategy had passed away once 
and for all. This was the view of mere common 
sense, only it was not that of a man who intended 
to win by mind and art, and considered all else as 
beneath his dignity. 

At last, somehow or other, a tolerably appropriate 
set of orders was drafted, it seems, without Massen- 



CHAPTER II 
FROM MAGDEBURG TO PRENZLAU 

If we examine the positions reached by the French 
on the day on which the Prussians left Magdeburg, 
it will be evident that Hohenlohe's march to the 
Oder, if it had been executed with less haste and 
more forethought, must have been successful. 
The French left wing (Murat with the cavalry 
and Soult's and Ney's corps) following the Prussians 
directly, could indeed drive Bliicher and the Duke 
of Weimar away in a divergent direction, but the 
main army was beyond their reach as soon as 
it had reached the shelter of Magdeburg. The 
other corps of the grande armie -had also to cross 
the Elbe before they could be dangerous, and 
for this operation they were poorly equipped. 
Their bridging train was scanty and had had 
to be left far behind. The pontoons captured 
by Davout had been sent to Leipzig and were 
equally unavailable when the heads of the corps 
marching in the general direction of Berlin (Davout, 

31 
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the bulk of the army at Wittenberg, leaving the 
bridge of Bosslau free for the left wing. 

This was at least a respite — for the movement by 
Wittenberg necessitated a d6tour — and fortune was 
kinder still to the conquered. Murat, giving up the 
idea of driving away the Duke of Weimar, marched 
on the 21st October to his right, reaching the Elbe 
at Barby. Here, however, he was quite unable 
to cross, and so he closed in upon Bernadotte. 
Thus for a moment actual pursuit ceased, and 
Hohenlohe temporarily regained his freedom of 
action. It appears that the Emperor no longer 
really beheved in his retreat to the Oder. 

Involuntarily we reflect that things might have 
been very different if the Duke of Wiirttemberg, 
instead of aimlessly exposing himself to the disaster 
of Halle, had chosen the simple course of retreating 
to the Elbe and using his intact troops to defend 
the crossings. 

Hohenlohe's transfer of his army to Burg was ac- 
complished without interruption or observation by 
the enemy, although seriously delayed by the disorder 
in Magdeburg.^ For the continuation of the march 
the army was to form three columns. The main 
column under the Prince was to follow the route 
Genthin, Rathenow, Friesack, Ruppin, Zehdenick, 

1 Map No. 6. 

3 
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a retreat on Ciistrin, where the King was. Then 
Bemadotte, who had marched to Ziesar on the 
24th, reported in turn that Hohenlohe had retreated 
with 46,000-60,000 men by Nauen and Oranienburg. 

Thus the rumours of Hohenlohe's attempt to get 
away to Stettin gained more and more consistency, 
and now the Emperor's orders followed in quicker 
succession. Lannes was to march on Zehdenick, 
Bemadotte to search for the enemy by Brandenburg ; 
Soult was set free to cross the Elbe on Hohenlohe's 
track, Ney alone remaining before Magdeburg. 
Murat and the cavalry were set in motion north- 
eastwards. Davout made his formal entry into 
BerUn; Augereau reached Teltow, 9 miles S.W. of 
the capital ; and the Guard went to Potsdam. 

Meanwhile the Prince and the Prussian army 
(26th October) wearily continued their movement. 
The foremost troops indeed got as far as Lindow, 
but the rearmost were scarcely clear of Neustadt ; 
for, in spite of the burning need of haste, the army 
was still widely distributed into quarters for supply 
reasons, and no one dared to set custom at defiance 
by requisitioning supplies from the surrounding 
country and enforcing close billets. 

Schimmelpfennig's flanking column reached 
Falkenthal (between Zehdenick and Oranienburg). 
Bliicher's rearguard did not get much beyond 
Wusterhausen. The cavalry column made Witt- 
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of the enemy's ever-increasing superiority, it was 
driven back and routed, part of the fugitives 
making for Schwedt, the rest for Stettin, whither 
their general had akeady preceded them. 

Hohenlohe's column had now lost its flank 
guard, and had moreover made another unnecessary 
detour. Only one thing perhaps excuses the 
Prince's conduct, viz., a letter from the King 
which arrived just at the moment of uncertainty, 
warning him that any engagement with the enemy 
was undesirable in the general interest.^ 

On this day, the 26th, Hohenlohe reached Piir- 
stenberg, Bliicher Alt - Ruppin. The Duke of 
Weimar crossed the Elbe at Sandau, and his rear- 
guard, under the stern Yorck, bravely repulsed an 
attack of the French upon the ferry — the first 
encounter in this luckless campaign that was a 
Prussian victory. 

On the 27th Hohenlohe's mournful march con- 
tinued. At Lychen, once again, there was an 
entirely unnecessary halt of three hours, which 
can only be accounted for by the indecision of 
the commander. It is true that the cavalry 
column, now told off to replace Schimmelpfennig 
as flank-guard, had to be given time to get into 
position, but, in fact, this cavalry, except one 
heavy regiment {Oensdarmes) failed to appear. At 

1 Lettow-Vorbeck, Krieg 1806-7, ii. 2H.t3 
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Kleines Hafif. Only a few embankments traversed 
the depression, which was reinforced as an obstacle 
by a chain of lakes. Besides the Prenzlau crossing, 
there was indeed another, 7 miles farther south, 
at Seehausen, but by good luck the bridge here had 
been destroyed by Schimmelpfennig's cavalry in 
their retreat, and the grass track joining Nechlin 
and Nieden, 9 miles below Prenzlau, was pro- 
tected both by its distance and by its bad state. 
If, then, the eastern bank of the Ucker could 
once be reached at Prenzlau, there would be 
no further need to fear that the force would 
have its retreat cut oflf by an enemy passing round 
it. A further advantage was that beyond the 
Ucker there was yet another obstacle which, 
though not so important, would afford a certain 
amount of protection, viz., the line of the Randow 
or Landgraben. 

In fact, Prenzlau was still free of the enemy, and 
this time the Prince rightly decided upon the 
shortest Une, although voices were raised in 
favour of yet a fourth detour by NechUn and 
Nieden. Only the cavalry, which had not yet 
managed to come up, and Hagen's brigade of light 
infantry that accompanied it, were assigned to the 
Pasewalk route. 

Meanwhile the men were lying, utterly exhausted, 
by the wayside, and it was only by persuasion and 
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those days, there were but few houses and gardens. 
A swerve was impossible, for a fair-sized brook 
{Der Strom) ran along the north side of the em- 
bankment. To the south lay the wide marshes 
on the left bank of the Ucker. At the entrance 
to the Neustadt a gate and a palisade successively 
presented themselves, and farther in, around the 
old town, there was a wall. There was therefore 
plenty of opportunity for a stout defence, and once 
the marching column had passed the defile, the 
pursuers could have been held at bay for long. 
Here would have been work for old Yorck and his 
Jagers — but unhappily they were far away. 

In the town was Lieutenant Count Nostitz, who 
had ridden in ahead with a small body of horse. 
The French general Lasalle, who had come on the 
scene with his 6th Hussars, had not ventured to 
attack, but had sent word to Murat of Hohenlohe's 
coming. Murat had believed that the fighting 
would be at Boitzenburg, but Lannes, who was 
following him, had succeeded in converting him to 
the view that Hohenlohe would continue his march, 
and Murat thereupon started off for Prenzlau with 
the two cavalry divisions he had in hand. Lannes 
followed up with the V Corps, but only arrived 
at noon, when all was over. 

It was still possible for Hohenlohe to win through. 
The fortune of war had against all expectation 
4 
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There was even worse in store. After Hohenlohe's 
capitulation on the 28th the whole of Lannes' 
corps had installed itself in Prenzlau. Grouchy's 
cavalry brigade lay north-east of the town, and 
Hautpoul's division of heavy cavalry from TempUn 
had reached Mittenwalde. There were now enough 
troops in and about Prenzlau to undertake further 
operations. On the morning of the 29th Murat 
went in person to Lockenitz. It was thought that 
Stettin was only held by some few stragglers and 
also ill-provisioned, and an officer conceived the 
bold idea of inviting her fortress to surrender 
then and there. In reahty the place was capable 
of sustaining a formal siege, held by 6000 men and 
well suppUed, and 100 guns were mounted on its 
waUs.^ The first suggestion of surrender was, 
moreover, rejected. 

But the incredible happened after all, for when 
General Lasalle, at four in the afternoon, repeated 
the demand, the aged Governor,^ Lieut.-General 
von Romberg, agreed to it. The great fortress was 
lost, and with it the line of the Oder. 

Yet even this was not enough. A part of 
Hohenlohe's cavalry, under General von Bila II, 
was to have formed the Prince's rearguard from 
Schoenermark, but arrived at that point so late 

^ In all 281 guns were available. 
* He was eighty-one years old. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



So incredible do these events appear when brought 
home to our mind that we are as men in a dream. 
Yet no suspicion either of cowardice or of treachery 
attaches to the parties concerned. We have only to 
read the judgment of that sternest of all critics, 
Clausewitz, on the personal character of Kleist, 
the chief offender : " It is a pity that he should 
owe his fame to the surrender of Magdeburg, for 
he deserved to be known for better reasons." . . . 
" He had a quick and not uncultivated mind ; 
as a soldier he was keen and thorough, and his 
calmness in battle was conspicuous." ..." Al- 
though old and frail, his whole personality still 
bespoke the energetic soldier, the experienced 
general, and his career judged by the standard of 
the day was among the most brilliant." ..." In 
figure General Kleist was short, crippled, and 
shrunken, but the expression of his face was both 
soldierly and dignified. He was among the best of 
our military personalities of that time." 
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and knightly virtue be destroyed, but must cherish 
and uphold them to the utmost both in this genera- 
tion and in all that are to come. 

''Nicht des Geistes sondern des Schwertes Scharfe 
Gab dir alles, wiedererstand'nes Deutschland ! — 
Buhm und Einheit, aussre Maoht und Wohlfahrt 
Dankst du dem Eisen ! " 
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received besides decorations for his victory of 
Pultusk, the appointment of commander-in-chief. 
As such he conducted the united forces to Bialla, 
and Buxhowden left the front. 

Greneral von Essen I, who it will be remembered 
was approaching from the Turkish theatre of war, 
took over the direct protection of the Russian 
frontier against an inroad of the French from 
Warsaw. Most unfortunately, Bennigsen left Sed- 
moratzki's division at Goniondz to support him. 
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at Tliorn, reconstructed by the French, having 
been swept away by floating ice.^ General L'Estocq 
proposed to continue his operations. 

The Allies were destined to be cheated of their own 
ulterior desires just as they had but now cheated the 
French of their illusions. The Russians obtained little 
of the long rest in quarters that they had expected, 
and the Prussians' offensive was never realized. 
Napoleon, so far from being sick of a nervous fever 
or being worn out by his previous fatigues, was 
displaying the most astounding activity in Warsaw. 
He followed with the minutest attention every 
movement of his various corps, and busied himself 
unceasingly with providing for their wants and 
preparing for the spring campaign, for the work 
of reconstituting and refitting the army was still 
very far from completed. PoUtically, too, there 
was much to be done. Negotiations with Austria 
went on vigorously. Napoleon desiring a definite 
settlement with that Power as regards the Eastern 
Question, which touched his interests very nearly. 
To Marmont, who commanded the French forces 
in Dalmatia, went the welcome news that Turkey 
had, on 30th December 1806, declared war on 
Russia. The imagination of the world-conqueror 
swept over land and sea to the distant Indus. 

* This in fact happened on the 23rd of January. 
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Emperor's plans even went so far as to provide for the 
eventuality of the enemy's crossing the Lower Vistula. 

On the 28th, after receiving information that the 
enemy had not continued their pursuit of Berna- 
dotte in the direction of Thorn, the Emperor con- 
ceived the plan of " breaking into the enemy's 
midst and flinging back to right and left such por- 
tions of his army as had not effected their retreat 
in time." The offensive by W^illenberg is now 
the Emperor's watchword. On the 1st of Feb- 
ruary he intended to place himseU at the head 
of his army there, and to drive it like a wedge into 
the enemy. No less than 29 dispatches written 
by him on this day (28th January) are preserved, 
and form a good specimen of the work of com- 
manding an army at a moment of crisis. 

On the evening of the 31st of January, in readi- 
ness to move off next day, Murat was to be with 
his cavalry in advance of Willenberg, Soult at 
Neidenburg and Janow, the Guard at ChorzeUen. 
The axis of the general movement of the grande 
armie was to be the road ChorzeUen — ^Willenberg — 
Ortelsburg. If the enemy was found to be more 
to the west, the Emperor meant to deprive him 
of his communications with the home country 
and his line of retreat, by anticipating him on the 
right bank of the Alle and confronting him at 
one of the passages of that river. 
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was already at Allenstein, was at once ordered to 
move into the position of Jonkendorf, leaving 
only a rearguard to cover the withdrawal of an 
advanced force under Prince Dolgoruki, which 
was expected from Passenheim. This measure 
was thoroughly justifiable, assuming that Bennig- 
sen intended to accept the decisive battle on the 
Jonkendorf line ; and incidentally it tells heavily 
against his assertion that he really meant at the 
time to fall back on Wartenburg, for one does not 
withdraw troops from the place to which it is one's 
immediate intention to march them. 
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Even on the Emperor himself the winter oam- 
paign in Poland and the Eylau campaign had a 
peculiarly lasting impression, and even after both 
were well over, in March 1807, he complained in- 
dignantly that his officers had never had their 
clothes off for two months and that he himself had 
not been able to take off his boots for fourteen days. 
" In snow and mud, without wine and spirits, with- 
out bread, wo lived on potatoes and meat, made 
long marches and counter-marches without the 
simplest comforts." 
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bridge had to be repaired. This done, they con- 
tinued their march, the Prussian fusiliers retiring 
before them through Schmoditten to the grange 
called Sollseyn. It was after eight o'clock and 
completely dark when the French deployed in the 
direction of Althof. The Schlieflfen Grenadier 
Battalion was still posted there, but, after a short 
struggle, threatened with envelopment by the 
enemy's superior numbers, they retired in square 
in the direction of Kutschitten, passing between 
Schloditten and Schmoditten. At 9 p.m. they 
joined the troops in the Birch Wood and took their 
rest. 

The French followed them through Althof and 
approached Schloditten, which was crowded with 
the wounded and only garrisoned by weak Russian 
detachments. Schloditten was taken after yet 
another slight engagement, but the Russian and 
Prussian batteries prevented any further advance 
by firing case-shot into the darkness. Up till now 
the Russian right wing had maintained unshaken 
its original position, supported by its powerful 
artillery. Now, however, late in the evening as it 
was, serious danger threatened it, and Bennigsan 
promptly decided to recover Schloditten. A few 
regiments of the 3rd Division were dispatched to 
that place, and the village was regained. The 
French retired on Althof, where the mass of Ney's 
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In Buch moments a commander cannot depend upoi 
calculations by numbers. To come to a decision he 
has to trust his own insight, his experience, his pro- 
fessional knowledge, and that unaccountable powei 
of presentiment that is so often vouchsafed to 
greatness. According to the strength of his nature 
will this decision be cast. Prince Frederick Charles 
had a strong soldierly spirit. He never for a 
moment lost confidence in the ultimate victory, not 
even during the critical phase of the battle in which 
the defeated Prussian left wing poured back past 
Mars-la-Tour into Tronville after the sanguinary 
repulse of their attack on Greyfere Farm. As the 
sun sank against the liorizon and anxiety as to the 
result of the battle was writ large on the faces of 
the observers, he turned round and calmed them 
with the simple words : " Another half-hour in this 
position and it will be a regular victory." All of us 
who were there, as we rode off, on that pitch-dark 
night, down the steep road to Grorze, were uplifted 
by the consciousness that we had seen a truly great 
man at his work that day. 

Beimigsen was no Frederick Charles. He had 
neither his strength of character nor his high sense of 
responsibility. Some among his entourage were for 
standing fast, in particular Generals EJiorring, 
Steinheil, and Ostermann. The Prussian staff, too, 
as we know, wished to continue the battle. But 
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necessarily have been a serious matter, and ite 
results could hardly be estimated. 

Thus did the Prussian generals come to the second 
great decision of that day, the decision to retire along 
the Domnau road in the direction of Friedland and 
Welilau. It was somewhere about midnight (at 
2 a.m. according to Hopfner) when the corps 
marched off from the battlefield. It was di£S^cnlt 
to find the way in the darkness. In the deserted 
villages no one could be discovered who could have 
undertaken to act as guide on the snow-covered 
roads. At last two grenadiers were discovered who 
were natives of that region, and with these two 
seated on a gun in front the column was set in motion. 
They marched as far as Domnau, and then on to 
Friedland the same day, 9th February, unmolested 
by the enemy, who probably would have credited 
anything sooner than the retreat of the victor. 
' The communications with Russia remained open. 
For the second time the Russian army had been 
saved." ^ 



Napoleon's hopes were cruelly disappointed by the 
result of the great battle of the 8th. The fight which, 
since the middle of December, he had so ardently 
desired had been fought, but how sadly the course 
it had taken must have belied his expectations 1 

^ Lehmann, ScTiarnhorat, pp. 491-2. 
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move. Those fresh troops might have sufficed i 
overthrow the enemy ; but the outcome was doub 
fill, while if they too were destroyed a grei 
catastrophe was inevitable, for Bemadotte coul 
not be counted upon before the 11th or 12th, whenl 
would probably liave been too late to avert th 
disaster. 

There was dissatisfaction amongst the marsha! 
with tlie course things were taking.^ In the arm 
discipline had gravely deteriorated. Numbers ( 
unwounded men deserted the battlefield on tli 
pretext of escorting the wounded, while others ha 
absented themselves from the fight altogether. O 
the 9th of February Marshal Davout was forced t 
take drastic measures against the skulkers.' 

Hunger, too, drove many from the ranks, and i 
the general search for food in the neighbourhoo 
the men even forgot their own wounded. Tl 
little town of Eylau, which had been devastate 
and sacked from roof to cellar, was of course crowde 

^ " Ijes mar^chaux, qui avaient d6j& 6t6 t6moiiis de la rdpugnan< 
des troupes k franchir la Vistula, au mois de d^embre, partageaiei 
ces pcnsecs (on all the difficulties surmounted) sans toutefoiB 8 
arrMer. Mais elles leur revinrent plus d'une fois k Tesprit, oil 
ans plus tard, lorsque la p6riode dcs grands revere commenya dai 
les mdmcs contr^es. Pour le moment, ces impressions donn^rent lii 
k divers m6contentcments '* (Derr^cagaix, Le 3fariehal Berihii 
ii. p. 202). 

' Two gunners, for instance, who had slunk off and only retunu 
to their corps after the battle, were made to receive a savate, a so 
of bastinado, on the grave of their dead comrades. 
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tended to bring about before settling into winter 
(puirters, still eluded him. He contented himself^ 
therefore, with staying in the neighbourhood of the 
battlefield until the 16th, and although Bemadotte 
was approaching, nothing serious was undertaken. 
He then took the army back into winter quarters 
behind the Passarge and the Upper Alle, whither 
the Allies slowly followed. 

That, notwithstanding all this, he deliberately 
posed as a conqueror and sought to make the world 
believe that he had won a great victory, cannot 
be regarded as a crime on his part. It was calcu- 
lated to further his object, and it was therefore 
justified. He must have felt keenly the falling 
off in strength which was now evident in his own 
army, the inevitable result of any strategical 
offensive in so extended a theatre of war. He 
recognized, too, with astonishment, the difficulties 
which an army has to overcome when, after no 
matter how glorious a triumph over its first 
opponent, it is confronted by a second who is still 
fresh, and sees itself forced to begin all over again. 
His keen glance showed him that the swing of his 
offensive had reached a dead-point at which a com- 
paratively slight blow might absolutely reverse it. 
The political complications that would follow such a 
reversal were of incalculable gravity. The unwelcome 
truth — that the army was weary of war — ^had at 
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ol)t<aincd, an overpowering victory would hav 
been absolutely certain. 

But, inHtead of this, the new infantry battalioi 
liad, from a number of quite secondary oonsiden 
tions, been traasferred as early as the middle < 
December from the capital of the province to th 
far side of tlie Momel. The squadrons which ha 
been assembled at (Uimbinnen and Insterburg ha 
been likewise made to take cover behind the sair 
river. They had in their ranks a large number < 
long-service men and were, as far as can be seei 
perfectly iit for action. It is hard to resist th 
temptation of imagining this great body of mounte 
men united with L'Estocq's 28 squadrons breakin 
through the thin and widely extended lines c 
Davout's divisions at Eylau. The vision of Seydlit 
hurling himself upon the French infantry at Rose 
bach rises before us ! Resistance to so great a 
onslaught would have been utterly beyond tfa 
po\\'cr of the few dead-tired horses that Marula 
and MiUiaud possessed. 

If we probe to the bottom, therefore, we see tha 
Prussia's chance of victoriously reasserting herse! 
was lost, not by Bennigsen's lack of confidence an 
daring, but by our own faint-heartedness, by th 
narrowness of our whole political and militar 
conception of war and national defence. Thee 
were the fetters that forbade the leap which e 
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the attack on the little Beech Wood all the battali 
bore themselves in a way that would not hi 
disgraced Frederick the Great's infantiy. At 
point was there any shrinking before danger. Fi 
first to last the operation went through withou 
check. 

The importance of this battle has been mi 
underrated on the pretext that the losses w 
insignificant. Yet the forfeit paid by the coi 
between 800 and 900 men, is by no means di\ 
if wc consider the short space of time in whicl 
was incurred and the small numbers of the tro( 
engaged. 

Taken as a whole, the leading also is dese 
ing of ungrudging recognition. On the 8th 
February past mistakes were indeed retrieved 
the unswerving directness with which the m 
object was pursued. There may seem to us to-c 
nothing very remarkable in the fact that the 111 
corps steadily persisted in its march on to the bati 
field where the die was being cast for the fate 
the Fatherland, unchecked even by the enem 
cutting through the column of march. But if 
place ourselves in the circumstances of that ti 
and that moment, we are obliged to admit tl 
it was extraordinary. When Ney appeared 
Schlauthienen and Wackem the Prussian lead 
might well have conceived the idea of seouring 
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jrmy still existed and needed only to be turned to 
jood account. 

It was these troops who redeemed the honour of 
tie army. The opportunity that Bliicher had let 
tip on the 31st of October, when he held back from 
flbtacking Bernadotte, fell to them, and they made it 
pod. They too, therefore, must have their rightful 
jlace of honour in our country's history. 
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and skilled in arms. It must neither renounce 
passionate love for the Fatherland nor lose its pc 
to regard war as an earnest, bitter thing an 
historical necessity. As long as the process oi 
constructing states proceeds with the chanj 
seasons, as long as human development does 
stand still, so long will there be war. But those 
do not wish to be ruined by it must prepar 
peace-time to endure the stem armed contest ^ 
opponents and rivals. To this end we must S] 
no pains in educating the rising generation in 
spirit of bravery, scorn of danger, and be 
vigour ; and never again, as of old before Jena, i 
we set a higher value upon the art of war 1 
upon the soldierly virtues. 

One thing is certain, we shall not be span 
fresh trial of our power of defence. The greatei 
well-being, the more refined our mode of living, 
more extended our commerce, the more quickl; 
we arouse mistrust and envy, the more certfi 
will come the hour when we shaU be asked whe 
we stiU have the wiU and the manliness to defenc 
all, sword in hand. 

Therefore, German Fatherland, ponder well 
poet's warning ! 

" Unter Lorbeerzweigen und Myrtenreifem 
Trage das Scklachtachwert / " 
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